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imoDUCTioii 

Tile  weather  diiri:ig  much  of  the  year,  showed  wide  deeper ture  from  nor- 
mal over  the  entire  United  States.  Decemher  1933  January  193^  were 
ah normally  warm  over  much  of  the  country..  However,  during  the  last  week 
in- January  a cold  wave  'spread  eastward  and  southwajrd- from  the  ITorthwest 
to  the  Atlantic. - During  Dchruany  the  cold  continued  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States,  while  ;ahnormal.ly  warm- weather  prevailed  over 
the  western  half,  particularly  in  the  ITorthwest . Much  of  the  northeastern 
part  was  covered  with  snow  during  most  of  the  month. 

During  March  the  rainfall  was  deficient  in  the  States  that  were  to 
suffer,  from  dr ou^t  later  in' the  season,  hut  ?;as'  normal  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  eastward  to  the  Atlantic-.  r >• 

April  and  May  were  warm  and  dry,  over  the  whole  country,  a'nd  hy  the 
end  ef  May  the  most  extensive  drought  in  climatolcgicalhistory  of  the 
United  States  had  developed  in  the  interior ''ITorthwestorh,  Midwestern,  and 
Southwestern  States.  During  Juno,  the  condition  was  somewhat,  relieved  in 
the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Wisepnsin,  -hut  remained  about  the  same  over 
southern  and  western  part.s  of  the  dry  area.  July  normal  temperatures,  the 
highest  on  record ‘‘in  all  tho  States  except  California.-and  ¥ashingtoh,  great- 
ly intensified  the  drought.  ..  ' . 

The  unusually  mild  weather  . in  the  ilofthwest  was  favorahlo  to  insect 
pests,  while  the'  severe  cold  weather  in  the  East  proved  dctrimcxital  to. 
many  species  in  hihernation. ' The  dry  spring' was ' favorahlo  to  chinch  hug 
development,  hut  tke  drought  that  followed  was  detrimental. to  several 
other  pests.  . • ■ ..  ; : 
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mSECT  PESTS 


GEiAS  SHOPPERS 

Surveys  condvicted  in  tlie  fall  of  1933  "by  the  Bureau  of 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  and  the  States  of  Horth  Dakota,  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Minnesota.  indica,tcd  that  extremely  severe 
grasshopper  infestation  could  he  expected  in  193^!-  i-'-i  the  Horthern  G-reat 
Plains  and  Rochy  Mountain  regions.  This  infestation  developed  about  as  in- 
dicated hy  the  surveys,  hatching  being  heaviest  in  Montana,,  Horth  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  Grasshoppers  wore  also  generally  abundant  in 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Hebraska,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  An  extensive  coopera- 
tive control  canipaign  was  organized  under  Pederal  funds  for  the  control  of 
the  anticipated  outbreak  in  these  States.  As  the  season  progressed  it  be- 
came evident  that  widespread  control  operations  would  be  required  in  IS 
States,  including  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Hevada,  How 
Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Utali,  in  addition  to  those  referred  to  above.  The  most 
serious  infestation,  hov7ever,  was  in  the  Horthern  Great  Plains  and  Horthern 
Ho  ckjr  Mountain  regions,,  v/here  grasshoppers  hatched  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
have  caused  widespread  dovasteiion  had  no . control  been  practiced.  The  con- 
trol campaign.not  only  prevented  any  general  damage,  but  undoubtedly  very 
materially  reduced  egg  deposition  during  the, fall,  with  the  result  that, 
although  there  will  probably  bo  some  serious  infestation  next  year  in  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Hoi  th  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  the  ogg  surveys  conducted  last  fall  indicate  that,  except  in  the 
two  last-named  States,'  the  infestation  is  definitely  lower  than  at  a corres- 
ponding time  in  1933*'-  Extreme  drought  and  high  temperatures  possibly  aided 
in  reducing  populations  in  portions  of  the  infested  area,  although  such  con- 
ditions necessitated  the  use  of  increased  quantities  of  poisoned  bait. 

Results  of  the  egg  survey  last  fall  (see  map)  axe  given  in  terms  of  the 
approxima.te  number  of  acres  of  susceptible  crops  that  T/ill  require  baiting. 
They  axe  as  follows;.  Arizona,  Si , 2Sl ;.  California,  101, COC;  Colorado,  S9>694; 
Idaho',  122,462;  Iowa,  150,000;  Kansas,  102,000;  Michigan,  610,3^3;  Minnesota, 
722, 413;  Montana,  6l4, 229;  Hebraska.,  1^6,519;  Hevada,  107,500;  Hew  Mexico, 
l6,400;  Horth  Dakota,  3,362,152;  Oregon,  23,800;  South  Dakota,  275.600;  Utah, 
40,0'00;  Wisconsin,  1,622,662;  and  Wyoraiiig,  546,000.  (J.  R.  Parker,  B^oreau 

of  Entomology  and  plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

CHIHCH  BUG  . 

One  of  the  most  severe  and  widespread  chinch  bug  infestations  on  record 
developed  in  the  Corn  Bolt  during  the  year.  The  extremely  mild  weather  and 
the  dry  spring  over  a considerable  portion  of  the  region  permitted  a hi^ 
percentage  of  the  large  fall  population  of  bugs  to  overwinter  successfully. 
Migrations  began  exceptionally  early  and  continued  approximately  a month  in 
many  heavily  infested  areas.  States  suffering  most  severely  were  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Indiana.  Loss  severe  infestations  occurred  in 
northern  Oklahoma,  southeastern  Hebraska,  tho  northern  half  of  Ohio,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  Extensive  control  operations  in 
the  Corn  Belt  were  required  to  protect  the  corn  from  migrations  of  bugs  from 
small  grains.  A Poderai  appropriation  made  possible  more  extensive  control 
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operations  than  are  ordinarily  practiced,  resulting  in  the  protection  of  much 
of  the  corn  from  damage  hy  first-hrood  hugs.  More  than  S, 000, 000  gallons  of 
creosote  was  used  in  construction  of  harriers.  Fall  surveys  of  the  infested 
area,  in  most  instances  conducted  cooperatively  hy  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and.  Plant  Quarantine  and  the  States  involved,  and  reports  from  State  entomol- 
ogists indicate  that  chinch  hug  populations  are  heavier  in  general  now  than 
they  were  last  fall  and  that  the  area  where  the  hugs  are . overwintering  in 
nurahers  is  considerahly  extended  over  that  of  last  year,  reaching  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Iowa-,  ■ into  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  Minneseta 
and  Wisconsin,  and  well  up  into  the  State  of  Michigan  on  the  north;  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Ohio  on  the  oast;  to  the  middle  of'Kaiasas  on  the  west; 
and  south  to  the  southern  boundaries  of  Oklalioma  and  Misso-ori. 

The  accompanying  map  indicates  the  relative  severity' of  infestation  hau  d 
on  present  available  dada  on  abundance.  In  view  of  the ‘lack  of  a standardized 
method  of  making  surveys  the  degrees  , of  severity  indicated  are  only  approxi- 
mate, The  States  of  Oklalioma,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  .Minnesota,  Michigan, 
and  llehraska  conducted  detailed  surveys  cooperatively  with  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology and  Plant  Quarantine.  Tlie  data  for  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  are 
based  on  severity  of  infestation  in  193^»  combined  with  data  obtained  from  the 
State  workers  and  incidental  observations  made  by  workers  ad  Federal  labora- 
tories .regarding  fall  abundance  of  hibernating  bugs.  Possibly  Some  infesta- 
tion will  occur  in  the  south-central  portion  of  Missouri,  which  was  not  sur- 
veyed. The  northwestern  corner  of  Iowa  is  indica.ted  by  C.  J,  Drake  as  being 
very  lightly  infested.  Unless  spring  weather  is  unfavorable  for  chinch  bug 
development,  severe  damage  may  be  expected  and  extensive  control  operations 
will  bo  required  this  spring. 

Minor  damage,  primarily  to  lawns,  was  also  reported  from  Vermont,  Hew  Yo  rk, 
Hew  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  Damage  in  eastern  Ohio  and  the  Eastern  States 
was  probably  due  in  the  main  to  Blissus  hirtus  Montd.  (P.  H.  Annand’,  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  D.  A;) 

HESSIAH  FLY  . 

At  harvest  time  the  hessiau  fly  was,  in  general,  at  very  low  ebb  in  numbers 
throughout  the  winter-wheat  regions.  The  severe  drought  west  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  evidently  acted  as  an  effective  restraint  on  the  multiplication  of 
the  pe.st.  Injury  was  recorded  in  scattered  districts  in  southeastern  Kansas, 
southern  Missouri,  east-central  Indiana,  middle  Tennessee,  northern  Ohio,  so\ith- 
ceptrc'l  Pennsylvania,  and  central  Horth  Carolina.  As  the  scaron  progressed, 
however,  some  change  in  conditions  was  observed.  For  instance,  east  Of  the 
Appalachians  the  rate  of  infestation  showed  a distinct  increase.  In  Hew  York 
the  average  infesta-tion  was  10  percent,  or  more-  than  three  times  as  higji  as  in 
1933*  Maryland'  the  infestation  was  li^xt,  averaging  5 percent,  but  heavier 
than  that  of  1933«  Pennsylvania,  ■ however , serious  infestation  was  general 
and  considerable  damage  was  done  by  the  fall  generation,  Tlie  average  rate  of 
infestation  for  the  State-  had.  advanced  from  3 percent  in  *1933 > ’'^o  23  percent 
in  193^*  Early  sown  fields  \7ere  badly  damaged.  In  Virginia- and  Horth  Carolina 
late  sowing  prevented  any  widespread  increase  in  infestation*,  but  occasional 
early  sown  fields  were,  found  heavily  ihfested.  It  is  believed'  that  together 
with  some  infestation  in  voluiiteer  wheat,  these  fields  may  be  sources' of  serious 
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local  infestation  in  the  spring  of  1935*  ■ ■ 

In  tho  East  Central  States  the  fall  survevs  showed  hut  lit tie, change 
from  the  conditions  noted,  previously  at  harvest  time.  Only  a few  fields  ...  ,, 
inspected  showed  any  sign  of  immediate  or  prospective  serious  .damage,  and ■ 
growing  conditions  for  small  grains  were  in  general  favorable,  . ■ 

In  the  V/est  Central  States  drought  had  induced  premature  emergence  from 
the  summer  puparia,  the  flies ; issuing  immediately  after  the  first  effective 
ravns,  early  in  September.  ITo  volunteer  wheat  was,  yet.  above- ground,  when  the 
emergence  began,;  therefore  the.  flies  deposited  biit  few  eggs.  As  this  emer- 
gence occurred  about  3 weeks  in  adva:.ice  of  the  average  planting  date,  the  in- 
festation oyer ; a considerable  portion  of  the  territory  was  very  light.  Some 
fields  in  southeastern  Kansas  and  southwestern  Missouri  shewed  relatively 
high  infestation  last  fall.  (P.  Ih  Annaiad,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Q,uarantine:,  ,U,  S*  D.  A.. ) ^ 

EUROPEAN  CCEH  BORER  ;; 

The  usual  fall  survey  of  the  E'oropean  corn  borer  was  conducted  by  the  - 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaraiitine.  The  marginal  territory  around 
the  area  known  to  be  infested  was. -.also  scouted  during  the  past  season.  These 
activities  were  under  the  immediate -supervision  of  A.  M,  Vance,  of  the  Toledo, 
Ohio,  laboratory,.  The  results  are  as.  follows:  Over  the  1-generation  area  as  a 
wh^lc,  there  was  a general  decrease  in  infestation  in  193^- f^om  that  of  either 
1932  or  1933 » 2-generation  area,  definite,  increases  in  populations  in 

193^  over  those  of  1933  were  evident  only  in  southern  Connecticut.  The  heavi- 
est infestation  in  the  1-generation  aroa  in  193^  occurred  in  the  New  York 
counties  bordering  Lake  Ontario  and  in  a limited  area  in  Michigaii  and  Ohio, 
extending  a short,  dfstance  southwestward  from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

In  Indiana  the  chief  concentration  of  population  continued  to  be  in  Steuben, 

Do  Kalb,  and  Allen  Couiities,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of  the  State, 

In  the  2-gencration  area  the  heaviest  infestation  remained  in  eastern  Mass,- 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  southern  Connecticut,  and  on  the  eastern  half  of  Long 
Island,  N,  Y,  The  general  level  of  infestation  in  193^  tended  to  be  consider- 
ably higher  in  the  2-goner at ion  than  in  tho  1-generation  area.  In  the  former, 

16.1  percent  of  tho  fields  surveyed  in  193^  were  uninfested  and  26.7  percent 
had  populations  of  from  1 to  25  borers  per  100  plants;  in  the  1-goneration  area, 
2S.S  percent  of  the  fields  surveyed  this  year  were  uninfested  and  55*9  percent 
had  populations , of  from  1 to  25  borers  per  TOO  plants.  In ’the  former  area, 

21.2  percent  of  the  fields,  were  infested  with  more  than ’200  borers  per  100 

plants,  while  in  the  latter  less  than  half  of  1 percent  of  the  fidlds  were  in- 
fested to  the  same  degree.  The  general  decrease  Of  infestation  in  193*+  iu 
the  Creat  Lakes,  region  is  attributed  to  subnormal  moisture  last  year,,  which 
reached  extreme  drought  in  May,  ‘Juno,  and  July,  when  the  temperatures  were  ab- 
normally high.  Such  excessive  heat  and  drought  over  an  extended  period  of  time 
covering  pupation  of  the.  borer  in  the  spring,  ovipositipn  of  the  moths,  and 
■sucmcr  establishment  of  young  larvae  in  corn,  proved  extremely  adverse  to  the 
propagation  of  the  species  in  the  l-generation  area.  Brought,  which  also  pre- 
vailed in  certain  parts  of  the  2— generation  area,  limited^ the  increase  of  the 
b®ror.  . . 
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The  scouting  work  revealed  no  extension  of  the  range  of  the  corn  borer 
ence'^t  in  the  following  comties  which  are  in  every  case  adjacent  to  areas 
previously  Imown  to  be  infested;  Hamilton  County,  Ohio;  Somerset  Co-onty,  Md.; 
Sussex  County,  Del.;  Cumberland  County,  D.  J.;  and  Northampton  County,  Va, 

In  addition  to  the  marginal  survey,  a less  detailed  reconnaissance  survey 
Was  conducted  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Zentuc'nj^,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia, 
outside  the  "resent  luiown  limits  of  infestation.  No  new  infestations  were 
found,  (P.  N.  Anna.nd,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Pleut  Quarantine,  U.  S.  D,  A.) 

COBIT  SAIL  WOSM 

D’aring  the  third  week  in  April  the  corn  eer  irorm .apueared  in  central 
and  southern  Elorida,  southern  Louisiana,  and  Hidalgo  County,  Tex,  By  the 
middle  of  June  heavy  damage  was  being  reported  from  the  Carolinas  to  southern 
Iowa  and  Kansas,  Early  in  July  larvae  appeared  in  southern  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut. Serious  damage  wa-s  already  being  done  to  sweet  corn  and  field  corn 
in  the  East  Central  States.  There  was  probably  more  damage  by  this  insect 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  than  there  has  been  for  many  years.  The  in- 
sect was  not  so  destructive  in  the  northeastern  part  of  its  range  as  it  was 
last  year. 

AlW/iYWOBIi 

Early  in  June  heavy  flights  of  the  arroyworm  were  observed  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  As  the  month  advanced,  light  outbreaks  were  reported  from 
Illinois  and  severe  outbreaks  from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  In  August 
the  worst  outbreak  of  ima,ny  yea.rs  occurred  in  southeastern  Minnesota  and  north- 
central  Iowa. 

GREEN  BUG 

Late  in  .February  the  green  bug  a.ppeared  in  Kingfisher  and  Alfalfa  Coun- 
ties, Okla,  In  Aroril  the  aphid  became  nimerous  in  wheat,  barley,  a.nd  timothy 
in  southern  Missouri  and  was  reported  as  destroying  wheat  in  southwestern 
Nebras''.:a  and  throughout  the  wheat-growing  sections  of  Kansas  and  eastern  Okla- 
homa and  the  eastern  half  of  Colorado.  By  the  middle  of  ITay  over  22,000  acres 
of  wheat  were  a total  loss,  50,000  more  were  damaged  in  Oklahoma.,  and  21,000 
acres  of  oats  were  completely  destroyed, 

WEBWOEMS 

Two  species  of  webworms,  Lo-xo st ege  sticticalis  L,  and  L.  commixtalis 
Ualk, , appeared  in  unusual  numbers  from  Miruiesota  c.ind  North  Dakota  soiithward 
to  Nebra.ska.,  Kansas,  and  Colorado.  Very  heavy  flights  of  moths  were  observed 
during  Lia.y.  Larvae  became  ve^y  abundant  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  during 
August,  Larva.e  of  L.  sticticalis  were  so  numerous  in  Frontier  Caunty,  Nebr. , 
that  where  migrating  individioals  crossed  raiJ.i’Oad  tracks,  they  impeded  the 
movement  of  freight  trains.  Crops  were  considera.hly  damaged  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  The  garden  webworm  (L.  similalis  Guen, ) was  re"orted  as  damaging 
alfalfa  and  soybeans  from  Ohio  to  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nehrasloa. 
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ALFALPA  TfflSVIL 

Surveys  made  in  the  fall  of  1933  indicated  menacing  abundance  of  adults 
of  the  alfalfa  veevil  fhrougjhout  hay-growing  districts  of  Utali.,  in  v'estern 
lTeva.da,  and  in  the  infested  area  of  .southern  Oregon.  Tliis;  outlook  v^as  con- 
firmed hy  the  spring  check-up  following  the  very  mild  winter,  and  the  early 
spring  gave  the  weevil  a good  start  in  al.l  sections,  ; Moreover,  in  Utah,  at 
least,  the  general  scarcity  of,  precinitation  in  the  spring  minimized  local 
weather,  differences,  placing  all  districts  on  about  the  same  developmental 
schedule.  The  warmth  and  drought  in  tne  spring  when  the  heat  amounted  to 
twice  the  normal  number  of  day-deg'rees  and  the  precipitation  measured  one-, 
fourth  of  normal  at  Salt  Lake  City,  prevented  the  usual  slowing-up  effect  of 
spring  weather  on  the  egg  ponulation  and  permitted  hatching  to  keep  pace'vlth 
oviposition,,  thus,  spreading'  the  larval  attaxk  over  a much  longer. period. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  threatened  outbreak  failed  to  materialize.  In 
western  Ueva.da  the  situation  was  commlicated  by  a severe  outbrealc  of  the  pea- 
aphid  very  early  in  the  spring.  The  aphids  stunted  and  partially  killed  the 
alfalfa  growth,  exaggerating  the  unseasonable  heat  and  drought  as  regards 
weevil  activities.  Tlie  aphid  damge,  together  wfth  the  grazing  which  was 
generally  adopted  for  aphid  control,  greatly  reduced  the  abundance  of  alfalfa 
weevil  larvae,  which  were  then  exceptionally  v:ell  uarasitized  by  Bath.~’rplectes 
curculionis  Thoms,  As  a result,  the  new-generation  population  of  adult 
weevils  is  extremely  sim<all.  Tlie  v/eevil  survey  last  fall  indicates  a cortipa.ra-u 
tively  low  level  of  adult  abundance,  the  mrincipal  exceptions  being  in  w/estern 
Nevada  and  western  Idaho,  where  the  weevil  is  especially  scarce,  and  in  Salt 
Lalee  and  Box  Elder  Counties,  Utaii,  where  the  copulations  are  mostly  menacing, 
'Fne  Grand  Junction  and  Delta  districts  of  Colorado  and  the  Bexburg  district  in 
Idaho  showed  sizable  poculations  in  nearly  half  the  fields.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  weevil  territory  small  a.nd  varying  prouortions  of  the  fields  have  in- 
jurious populations.  No  new  extensions  of  the  weevil-infested  territory  were 
discovered  during  the  year.  (J.  C.  Haolin,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant. 
Quarantine,  U.  S.  D,  A) 

VETCH  BHUCHID 

During  June  1931  the  vetch  bruchid  (Bruchus  brachial is  Fahraeus)  was  first 
collected  in  the  United.  Sta.tes  at  Haddon  Heights,  Camd.en  County,  N.  J.  Later 
in  that  year  it  was  found  in  Burlingtoxi  and  Atlant,lc  Counties,  N.  J,,  Kent 
County,  Del.,  Uic&mico  Coiunty,  Md.,  and  Eowan  County,  N,  C,  In  1932  it  .was 
found  in  additional  localities  in  Maryiewnd,  and  in  Virginia  near  the  District 
of  Columbia.  During  July  1934  the  weevil  was  reported  from  Franlclin  County, 
Pa,,  and  Eowan  and  Iredell  Couities,  N.  C.  The  present  loiown  distribution  is 
indicated  on  the  accompanying  map, 

SUGARCAlffl  BOESH 

As  in  past  years,  the  suga.rcane  borer  was  found  attacking  sugarcane,  corn, 
rio'e,  and  sorghums  v^itnin  a ra-dius  of  from  50  to  150  miles  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississipni,  and  in  the  southern  half  of 
Florida,  Tlie  greatest  injury  occurred  on  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
and  on  corn  end  rice  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.'  In  Louisiana  a normal  infesta- 
tion occurred  this  season  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  sugarcane  section.  In  the 
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T/estern  Tjart,  tlie  infestation  developed  sonevdiat  later  tiia,n  usua,!,  but  owing 
to  rapid  increase  in  borers,  tliere  was  an  avere,ge  infestation  oy  harvest  tine. 
As  in  past  years,  the  infestation  wa,s  light  in  the  extreme  western  end 
northern  ua.rts  of  the  sugai'Cane  section.  Altlioug^h  many  fields  vvere  100  per- 
cent infested,  the  average  for  the  State  is  estimated  at  between  45  and  55 
nercent  of  the  staAhs  bored,  a little  less  than  the  average  lor  the  pa.st  3 
years.  In  general,  losses  have  slightly  decreased  during  the  past  2 years 
owing-  to  the  replacement  of  the  very  susce'-tible  variety  P.O.J.  213  by 
varieties  less  susceptible  to  injury,  as  C.P.  807  and  Co.  290,  In  Florida, 
the  infestation  in  sug:arcane  was  much  lower  in  August  and  September  than 
normally  reported  for  tliat  time  of  the  year.  In  the  Fellsmere  district  the 
infestation  was  7 percent,  whereas  at  the  same  time  during  the  previous  year, 
the  infestation  wfas  93  pei'cent.  This  drop  was  possibly  caused  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  larvae  by  the  flooding  of  the  stubble  after  the  harvesting  of  the 
previous  year's  crop.  In  eastern  Texas  corn  planted  prior  to  April  1 devel- 
oped an  unusually  heavy  infestation,  apparently  owing  to  greater  winter  s-or- 
vival  of  larvae.  Corn  in  Louisiana  and  corn  planted  at  a later  date  in  Texas 
developed  average  infestations.  In  rice  there  w/as  an  average  borer  infesta.- 
tion.  About  7 percent  of  the  stalhs  were  bored.  Prom  90  to  95  percent  of 
this  injury  was  caused  by  the  sugarcane  borer,  the  re:mainder  being  due  to 
the  rice  stalk  borer  (Chilo  ulejadellus  Zinck, ),  (J.  h.  Ingram,  Bureau  of 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quai'antine,  U.  S,  D.  A,). 

CODLING  MOTH 

About  30  percent  of  the  larvae  of  the  codling  moth  above  the  snow  line 
in  Missouri  were  killed  as  a result  of  a very  cold  spell  in  March,  when  the 
temperature  reached  -14*^  P,  Hea.vy  mortality  was  also  reported  from  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  but  mortality  was  negligible  from  Kausas 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  Kansas  some  pupae  were  found  d‘'aring  the  first  part 
of  Pebr-oary,  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  pupation  was  well  under  way  during 
the  second  and  third  weeks  in  March.  Pieports  from  Washington  and  California 
indicate  that  the  insect  was  from  10  to  20  da;-‘s  earlier  than  us-ual.  About 
the  middle  of  April  pupa.tion  was  observed  in  Marylanid  and  Delaware,  and  at 
that  time  moths  were  appearing  in  Georgia.  Pupation  started  in  southern 
Illinois  the  first  week  in  A-oril,  In  the  Pacific  Northw'est  moths  started  to 
emerge  during  the  second  week  in  April,  and  in  the  Hudson  Hiver  Valley  in 
New  York,  early  in  May,  The  pealr  of  emergence  lia.d  been  reached  by  the  end  of 
Ms.y  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  the  season  advanced,  it  be- 
cam.e  evident  that  the  codling  moth  was  more  abundant  tlian  us-ua.l  in.  the  East 
Central  States,  about  normal  in  the  remainder  of  the  Eastern  Stakes,  and  below 
normal  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  In  the  Middle  'West,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Hiver,  the  first  brood  indica,ted  that  the  infestation  would  be  high,  but  the 
second  brood  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  drought.  Late  in  the  season  a heavy 
third  brood  pi-actically  offset  the  early  light  infestation, 

PLUM  CUHCULIO 

The  plum  curculio  was  genera.lly  distributed  in  the  orcliards  in  Georgia  by 
April  10.  In  South  Carolina  the  first  adults  were  observed  on  April  2.  In 
Delaware  the  first  emergence  was  observed  d’oring  the  third  week  of  the  month. 
The  first  beetles  were  observed  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  during  the  third 
week  in  May,  when  full-grow.-n  larvae  were  beginning  to  leave  peach  drons  in 


central  G-eorgia.  Cool,  rainy  v;eather  in  tlie  latter  State  dela,yed  •puration, 
but  the  infestation  was  heavier  than  usual.  In' Alahana  the  infestation  on 
Carnan  and  Eiley  peaches  was  the  heaviest ■ since  1918.  Dlhertas  in  Georgia. 
Were  heavily  infested  by  the  second  brood.  On  December  1,  0.  I.  Snanp  mede 
the  following  statement:  ”An  adult  emerged  from  the  soil  of oDort  Valley  to- 
day, which  is  the  latest  emergence  date  on  record.  The  larva  from  which  this 
adult  Was  reared  entered  the  soil  on  or  before  August  1;  therefore,  this  in- 
dividual remained  in  the  soil  as  larva,  numa,  and  adult  at  least  122  da.ys, 
the  longest  period  ever  recorded.”  ■ 

ORIEIITAL  FRUIT  MOTH 

Winter  mortality  of  the  oriental  fruit. moth  in  western  Hew  York  State 
amo ■anted  to  75  percent,  and  in  Delaware  ranged  from  40  to  50  percent.  By  the 
last  week  in  April  nupation  wa.s  fairly  well  under  w^ay  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  emergence  of  adults  had  started  by  the  last  of  the  month.  First- 
brood  larvae  were  appearing  in  peach  twigs  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  by  the 
last  week  in  the  month,  Infesta.tion  in  twigs  was  more  ab-undant  than  usual  in 
Hew  York,  Illinois,  western  Manyland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  The 
brood  that  normally  infests  the  fruit  remained  in  the  twdgs  for  hibernation 
in  the  northern  States,  and  was  so  late  coming  out  in  the  Southern  States  that 
little  damage  w/as  done, 

GRAPE  LEAFiiOFPER 

Early  in  March  the  grape,  leafhopper  appeared  in  large  nunbers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Imperial  Valleys  of  California  and  the  Salt  River  Valley  of 
Arizona.  As  the  season  advanced,  the  worst  outbrea^c  in  many  years  developed 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Late  in  June  heavy  infestations  w/ere  reported  from 
Michigan  and  w^estern  He\'^‘  York  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and 
westward  to  Hebraslca,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota.  Considerable  injury  occurred  in 
many  localities.  In  the  Niagara  district  of  Hew  York  damage  was  more  severe 
than  it  has  been  in  many  years, 

FRUIT  FLIES 

The  extensive  use  of  glass  flytraps  resulted  in  taking  specimens  of  the 
Mexican  fruit  fly  (Anastrenha  ludens  Loew)  from  approximately  three  times  as 
many  groves  in  the  low?er  Rio  Grande  Valley  oi  'Texas  as  had  been  found  infested 
in  any  previous  year.  Despite  intensive  inspections  of  the  fruit  in  the  176 
groves  in  which  adult  flies  were  taJcen,  no  larvae  were  fotmd  until  the  latter 
part  of  April,  after  the  end  of  the  harvesting  and  shipping  period,  when  fruit 
gleaned  from  four  groves  in  the  tree-to-tree  inspections  in  the  Mission 
district  was  found  infested.  Adults  liad  urevio’asly  been  taS.cen  in  three  of 
these  groves.  Of  interest  in  the  larval  findings  was  the  fact  that  several 
green  ’’October-bloom”  fruit  v;ere  found  infested  with  full-growmi  larvae,  in- 
dicating that  the  eggs  liad  been  laid  while  the  fruit  was  decidedly  immature. 
The  inability  to  locate  la.rval  infestations,  even  in  a 35-day  extension  of  the 
harvesting  period,  indicates  that  the  number  of  flies  present  in  the  valley 
Was  considerably  less  than  during  some  previous  years,  even  though  the  number 
of  groves  involved  shows  the  infestation  to  be  generally  scattered.  Three 
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adiilt  specimens  of  A.  ludens  rere  talcen  in  three  groves  in  Willacy  County  in 
January  1934,  the  first  ever  tahen  in  this  co'unty,  ']>aring  the  year  specimens 
of  A,  ludens.  A,  ser^Tentina  17ied. . Auastre-olia  f rater  cuius  auct, , A.  'oallens 
Coq.,  A.  striata  Schin.,  Anastrepha  spp.  (undetermined),  the  papaya  fruit  fly 
('Toxotr.yp~)ang.  curvicauda  Gerst.)»  an  uinagied  species  belonging  in  the  sub- 
genus Fseudo dacus.  v;ere  talien  in  traps  operated  in  the  lover  Rio  G-rande  VeJley 
of  'Texas.  With  the  exception  of  A,  striata,  of  vhich  a single  adult  vas 
trapped  near  Mission,  these  species  have  been  taken  throughout  the  citrus 
area  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  with  the  possible  exce'^tion  of  A. 
fre.terculus  auct.,  none  of  these  suecies  are  Iniown  to  exist  elsewhere  in  the 
continental  United  States,  (p.  A.  Hoidale,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  U.  S.  B.'  A.) 

CITRUS  BIACKELY 

In  a memorandum  dated  .October  15,  1934,  Dr.  Wilmon  llewell,  of  the  State 
Plant  Board  of  Florida,  malces  the  following  statement;  ”0n  August  10  of  this 
year  inspectors  operating  at  Key  West  discovered  an  infestation' of  the  sminy 
citrus  whitefly  or  blackfly_  ( A1 euro canthus . wo glumi  Ashby ) . A survey  indicated 
that  from  a central  point  of  heavy  infestation  the  insect  could  be. found  in 
diminishing  quantities  for  a distance  in  all  directions  of  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  mile,  On'August  11,  at .a  conference  of  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  Board  representatives,  an  intensive  spraying  camnaign 
Was  determined  lipon.  Such  a camoaign,  using  an  oil  spray  built  after  a 
formula  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  and 
applied  T’ith  power  equipment  supplied  by  tliat  Bureau, was  immediately  insti- 
tuted. The  Campaign  was  supported  by  city  and  county  governmental  organiza- 
tions^ and  contemplated  as  an  initial  effort  three  thorough  applications  of 
the  oil  spray  at  30-day  intervals.  At  the  same  time,  removal  of  host  material 
irom  Key  vnest  was  prohibited.  Intensive  inspection  by  a large  force  of 
trained  operatives  has  failed  to  disclose  any  infestation  other  than  that  at 
Key  West,  Tlie  oil  spray  appears  to  be  effective  in  killing  the  fly  in  its 
various  stages,” 

BOLL  WEEVIL 

Low  temperatures  during  the  latter  part  of  Ja-nua.ry  and  February  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  caused  heavy  moi'tality  of  the  boll  weevil  and  very  few 
weevils  survived  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  At  the  Florence,  S.  C, , 
laboratory  the  survival  in^  the  hibei-nation  cages  v^/as  the  lowest  ever  recorded. 
Although  the  survival  was  somewhat  lower  than  normal  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
it  Wa,s  hi^er  in  those  States  tha,n  in  the  Carolinas,  In  Mississippi  the 
survival  was  fairly  higji  but  spotted,  and  in  Lo-uisiana,  it  was  high.  At  the 
Tallulah,  Lpv,  , labora.tory,  the  survival  in  the  hibernation  Cages  has  been 
exceeded  in  only  1 previous  year,  1932,  following  the  warmest  winter  since 
the  laboratory  was  established.  Survival,  was  also  high  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
During  the  growing  season  dry  vveather  in  June  and  July  held  down  infestations 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  the  drought  in  Oklalioma  and  Texas 
not  only  held  down  the  po'oulation,  but  was  so  severe  as  to  seriously  affect 
cotton  production.  After  rains  began  in  August  the  VTeevil  population  devel- 
oped rapidly  in  those  States  and  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  late  crop 
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in  southeastern  Oklalioma,  d.nd  eastern  Texasw  Sarly  in  the  seasqn  weevils  were 
ahuhd'ant  'i'n 'Louisiana, ■■■•Mi ssie-sipplf.... and,-:,. southern  'Ari^u.sas  and  caused  more 
damage  throughout  the  season  in  that  region  than  elsewhere,  but  liere  also 
dr^  weather  late  in  , June  and  in  July 'helned .greatly  in  preventing  weevil 
damage.  Throughout  this  region  cotton  was  more  generally  dusted,  than  ever 
before,  and  moi'e  airplane  dusters  were' in -use  than  during  any  previous  year. 
The  entire  northern  third  of  the  cotton-growing  area  was  comnaratively  free 
of  weevils  throughout  the  season.  In  1933  seven  boll  weevdis . develoned  in 
and  emerged  from  Hibiscus  syriacus  in- the.  field.  TIris  constitutes  the  first 
record  of  attack  of  any  plant  other  than  cotton  apd  Thurberia,  (H.  W,  Earned, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  D.'A. ).  ‘ , ■ 

PIMK  BOLL  WORM 

For  the' past  .several  years-  the  distribution  a,nd  abundance  of  the  pink 
bollworm  .has  been  largely  determined  by  gin-^ti-ash  inspection.  By  this  means 
infestations  have  been  located  in  Florida,  ■ Georgia,  Tejeas,  Hew  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  Infestgftion  has  existed,  for  a numbef  of  years  in  Texas,  in  El  Paso, 
Hudspeth,  Presidio,  Brewster,' Pecos,  Reeves,  and  Ward  Co'onties,  and  is  still 
present.  Infestation  was  found  in  the  1933  crop  in  Bailey,  Lamb,  Cochran, 
Hockley,  Yoalcum,  ' TerryV  Gaines,  and  Dawson  Counties,  but  of  these  counties 
only  Terry  was'  found  infested  in  1934,  Specimens  w'ere  found  in  Midland  County 
also  in  1934,^  With  the  exception  of  ,Buewster,  Presidio,  and  part  of  Hudspeth 
County,  the  infestation  has  been  so  light,  as  to,  cause  no  commercial  damage. 
Only  enough  inspection  is  made  each  year  to  determine  the  continued  presence 
of  the  insect,  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
abundance.  In  most  of  the  areas  only  a few  specimens  are  found,  and  Ihere 
has  been  very  little  change  in  ^copulations  for  the  past  several  years.  In 
Brewster  and  Presidio  Counties  the  infestation  had  built  up  until  in  1931  the 
damage  amounted  to  about  14  percent  of  the  cotton  cron  for  these  two  counties. 
In  one  section  of  Presidio  County  the  damage  ran  well  over  20  percent,  with 
some  few  fields  being  practically  a complete  loss.  For  the.  past  three 
seasons  special  control  .measures  have  been  carried  on,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  1934  season,  even  though  a large  number  of  worms  were  present,  they 
developed  late  in  the  season  and  caused  very  little,  if  any,  loss.  For 
several  years  infestation  has  existed  In  Hew  Mexico  in  Chaves,  Dona  Ana,  Eddj^, 
Luna,  and  Otero  Co'unties,  In  1933  additional  infestation  was  foimd  in  Lea 
and  Roosevelt  Counties,  but-  none  was  found  in  these  tw/o  counties  in  1934, 

In  Arizona  infestations  previously  occurred  in  Maricopa,  Pima,  and  Pinal 
Counties,  T!ie  last  speci-nens  found  in  Maricoma  and  Pinal  Counties  were  from 
the  1931  crop,  and  in  Tim  County  none  has  been  found  since  1927.  S'pecimens 
were  taken  in  Graham  County  in  the  1934  cron,  A smaJl  amount  of  cotton  is 
grown  in  Greenlee  County,  ginned  in  Graliam  County,  It  is  therefore  possible 
tliat  some  of  the  specimens  found  this  season  originated  in  Greenlee  County. 

T'ne  first  specimens  to  be  taken  in  Florida  w-ere  foimd  in  Alachua  and  Columbia 
Counties  in  the  1932  crop,  but  nbne  have  since  been  found  in  those  counties. 
During  the  1933  season  one  specimen  was  found  in  Ma.dison  County  and  one  during 
the  1934  season.  Specimens  were  found  in' the  1934  crop  in  Hamilton,  Jackson, 
Levy,  and  Suv:annee  Counties.  Infestation  was  discovered  on  wild  cotton  gro\’^-* 
ing  along  the  coast  and  on  keys  or  islands  in  southern  Florida  in  1932,  The 
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aost  northerly  infestation  on  the  east  coast  vvas  at  Lake  ,1To,rth  in  Palm.  Beach 
County,  and  on  the  west  coa.st  on  Terra,  Ceiay  Island  "in  Maiiatee  Cp-inity.  The 
eradication  of  the  wild  cotton  was  ..immediately"  hej^^un,  and  has  Been  in  rrogress 
now  for  3 years.  During'  the  course'  of  ■tha.  eradicatibn,  inspections  are  made 
from  time  to  time^,  and  ho  far  this,  season  np  ihfesthtions.'hav.e  heen  lound. 

Most  of.  the  ulants-.'now  Being  remov'ed-are  seedlings  and  sphouts,  and  they  con- 
*'■  'tain  very  little  or  no  fruit,' ' As  no  systenatic  .'inst)ections  have  Been  "made  of 
this  wild  cotton, it  is  ■imfossiBle  to  give  any  ancorate 'idea  of  tne  condition 
of  infestation  at  this  time.  In  G-eorgia  suecimens  were  found  in  the  1933  cron 
in  Berrien  and  Tj f t Counties,  But  none  were  found  in  the  1934  crop.  (H.  E. 
McDonald,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,u.arantine,  S,,D.  A..) 

VEGETABLE  WEEVIL  ■;  'f.hrd';,':  T 'T. 

Tlid  vegetaBle  "..weevil -vas  reuorted  ,(ia'’-Tag’ing  truck  crops  .,i.n  AlaBama  and 
MissisSip-oi.  during  Januarj’’,  ‘'As'  the  spason  ladvance'd, • it  'Becarie  .evident  -tliat 
the  insect  was  . not'. so  injuriously  aBundant, as  psual, ■ The -.most  significant- 
develohment  occurred' in  California,'  tlie- insec.t;  Being  discovVre.d  fb.r  the  first 
time  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  Sacramento-Go]rnty.,  "aiid  in’  southern  California 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Co'onties,'  It  was  reported  on  avocado  and.pitrus.  in 
Orange  County,  During  the  fall  of  1934  the  weevil  did  not  start  feeding 
heavily  along  the  Gulf  coast  until  the  latter  half  of  OctoBer,  Ovi-^^osition 
started  during  the  last  10  days  of  OctoBer.,,; 

In  1933  the.  weevil  was  found"' for  the , first  . time  in  Tennessee,  in  Hardin 
County,  , ;■  r m 

MEXICAi'J  3EAH  BEETLE  , ■ , ■ ' ' ’ , , ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Heuorts  cin  the- Mexi.ca,n. -Bean- Beetle  fro.m  Ohio  ■ indicate  that  in  that  State 
the  low  temperatures  late  in- Januaii.^.  produced  a,.- high  mortality  of  the  hiBer- 
nating  Beetles,  Similar  high  mortality ' was  repor-te.d  eastward  to  nor'bhern 
Delawa,re.  However,  as  the  season  advanced,  it  Became  evident  that  eno'ugh  of 
the  Beetles  liad  successfully -passed  the  Vvinter  to.  occasi-on'  consideraBle  dajma,ge 
throughout  most  o’f  the  Icnown  infested  range.,  Da.mage  was'  cd'hsidera.Bly  less^ 
than  -early  in  'the  seamon  last'  year.  By  fall  heayy-'lnfe-stations  had  reestaB- 
lished  t'nemSelvos  over  most  of  the' infested,  territory.  Tne  Beetle  has  spread  ' 
northeastward,  in  Maine  to  Sagadelioc,  Lincoln,  Enox-,  and  Waldo  Co-'inties,  the. 
southeastern  part  of  PenoBscot,  and  the  southern -part- of  Somerset.  It  was 
re-'-ofted  for  the  first -time  from  Orange  and  '.Tindsor  Co'^onties,  'Vt,  It  ex- 
tended its  range  in  Mississippi  southward  to  Stone  County  and  westward-  tp. 
WeBster  County,  , , ■■■  ■ . 

PEA  APHID"'  ‘ ’ 

.-  in  EeBrunry  and  the  'e8.rly  ’part  of  Ila.rGh  t-he  'pea  .aphid  luil'b'‘"uo  g,  consider- 
aBle  population  in  early  seed'ed'' vetch  and  pea.  fields-  iir  Oregon*  an’d  California,.. 
In 'April  it  was  re-oorte.d -as  damaging  alfalfa  in  Indiana  and  -^from  southern  Iowa 
and  'FeBra, ska  southward  through  Missouri  to  Mississiupi  a,nd  westward  thi'ough 
the  Great* Basin  to  the  Pacific  Foithwest.  By  the  end  of  March  ve'tch  and, 
Austrian  field  peas  were  Being  destro3''ed.  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  (jreg.  , and 
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the  Pi^^allup  Valley,  Wash>  Bather  heavy  ; infestations  were- observed 'early  in 
the  season  in  the  canner;^-pea  sections, ' of  Michigan  and  V/isconsin,  High-temper- 
atni’es  during  the  latter  half  of  May  reduced  the  infestation  to  negligible 
nurnbers  in  these  States.  In  Hew  York  State  a.- very  heavy  .infestation  occur?€s.d  '- 
on  late  peas  and  many  fields  were  plowed  under.  An  unusual  outbreai:  also  ' ' ^ 
occui'red  in  northern  Idaho  and  eastern  Washington,  particularly  on  late 
varieties  of  peas,  „ 

PM  MOTH 

‘ The  pea  moth  (Laspe.vresia  nigricana  Steph  .)  v/a.s  reported  as  causing  con» 
siderable  loss  to  pea  growers  in  Whatcom  and  Skagit  Counties,  Wash.,  during 
the  summer.  The  insect  was  also  reported  from  British  Columbia  about  the  same" 
time.  These  constitute  the  first  records  of  occurrence  in  the  western  part  of 
Horth  America.  The  first  record  of  appearance  in  the  United  States  was  made 
in  1908  in  Charlevoix  County,  Mich,  Since  tlie.t  tine  it  has  been  reported  from- 
Wi  sconsin,  Indiana,  and  New  York,  It  Ims  been  known  in  Canada  since  1393  and 
occurs  from  Manitoba  eastward  to  Nova  Scotia,- 

BUST  LEAPHOPINR 

Baring  1934  the  investi, gat ions  on  the  beet  leafhomper  were  continued  in 
Idaho,  Utah,  California,  and  Colorado,  The  curly-top  disease  trans-nitted  by 
this  pest  Caused  severe  injury  to  the  sugar  beet  crop  in  all  of  the  inter- 
mountain  regions,  Eai’ly  in  the  season  the  pros-oects  were  for  low  leafhopper 
populations  in  the  Idaiio  beet-growing  area.  However,  unexpected  numbers- 
migrated  into  the  cultivated  area,  resulting  in  the  abandonment  of  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  acreage  that  had  been  planted.  This  influx  of  the  leaf-- 
hopper  was  not  due  to  a development  of  the  pest  in  areas  which  had  heretofore 
been  considered  as  important  in  contributing  to  the  leafhomper  populations  in 
the  beet-growing  areas,  but  was  attributable  to  a migration  from  an  unloiown 
distant  breeding  area  (see  map).  The  abandonment  of  acreage,  plus  shortage  of 
irrigation  water,  caused  an  estimated  reduction  of  nearly  95  ^percent  in  the 
tonnage  of  sugar  beets  produced  in  Ida,ho  during  1934,  as  compared  to  1933 
(20,000  versus  353,000).  Similar  losses  were  sustained  by  the  bean  industry, 
it  being  estimated  that  crop  reduction  from  the  beet,  learnopper  outbreak  in 
two  representative  districts,  Twin  ifells  and  Filer,  amounted  to  from  30  to  50 
percent  on  contract  beans,  with  significant  losses  to  commercial  white  beans 
(Oreat  Northern),  , 

In  Utah  the  leafhopper  was  very  abundant,  corroborating  the  early  season 
predictions  based  on  population  studies  on  the  wild  host  plants  in  the  desert 
areas.  In  general,  the  beet  crop  of  Utah  was  very  seriously  damaged  by  cur.ly- 
top,  as  evidenced  by  the  estimated  1934  production  of  225,000  tons,  as  compared 
to  approximately  912,000  tons  in  1933,  the  reduction  being  caused  principally 
by  the  disease.  These  losses  were  susiJained  in  -nractically  all  of  the  beet- 
growing districts  of  the  State,  with. the  exception  of  the  Cache  Valley, 

In  California  the  program  for  the -spraying  and  elimination  of  the  wild 
host  plants  which  was  condiicted  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  apparently  reduced 
leafh^rpper  damage,  as  the  preceding  mild,  dry  winter  would  have  permitted 
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the  large  overwintering  nonulations  to  huild  up  in  destructive  numbers.  ■ Ex- 
ceptionally good  yields  were  obtained  in  1934  in  the  principal  beet- growing 
districts,  averaging  approximately  15.5  tons  per  acre  in  the  San  Joaluin, 
Sacra/nento,  and  Salinas  Valleys,  representi'ig  increased  yields,  afi  Compared  to 
those  oi  1933.  Curly-top  caused  some  daaage  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
Se-linas  Valley,  where  the  acreage  was  reduced  from  the  plowing  uio  of  some  of 
the  beets  severely  infected  by  this  disease  early  in  the  season.  Curly-top 
(western  yellow  blight)  was  also  prevalent  in  tomatoes  grown  in  the  San 
JoaQuin  Valley  in  1934.  In  a survey  of  1,837  acres  of  this  crop,  in  eight 
different  localities 'of  the 'valley  v'here  the  lea.fhoT>per  was  most  ■ numerous, 
it  was  estimated  that  an  approximate  loss  of  16,6  -percent  wa,s  sustained  from 
this  Cause,  the  estima.te  being  based  on  the  percentage  of  diseased  plants. 

In  western  Colorado  and  adjacent  portions  of  eastern  Utah,  the  predicted 
abundance  of  the  leafhopper  Was  corroborated.  Curly-top  reduced  the  yield  of 
sugar  beets  approximcptely  1 ton  per  acre  in  1934  over  that  of  1933  (8,78 
versus  9.94),  s,s  compe/red  to  a normal  yield,  which  ranges  from  12  to  15  tons 
per  acre.  Part  of  the  reduction  in  beet  tonnage  may  be  attributed  to  shortage 
of  irrigation  water,  but  this  was  of  minor  importance  as  compared  to  curly- 
top  injury,  (U.  J,  Caffrey,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  (Quarantine,  U.  S, 
D.  A.) 

TOMiTO  PUT  WOHM 

Tlie  tomato  min  worm  ( Gno rimo schema  lycopersicella  Busch)  has  become  es- 
tablished in  several  widely  separated  localities  in  Eastern  United  States 
during  the  last  5 years  (see  map),  Tlie  first  record  was  of  a localized  in- 
festation in  a greehioouse  at  Coatesvill.e,  Chester  County,  Pa,,  in  the  fall  of 
1929,  In  1930  tomatoes  in  nearby  fields  were  severely  infested.  This  infes- 
tation Was  thought  to  be  eradicated,  but  again  in  1931  the  insect  was  remorted 
as  attacld.ng  tomatoes  in  the  fields  near  Coatesville,  It  was  not  seen  again 
in  this  district  until  the  fall  of  1933,  when  it  was  found  in  a number  of 
greenhouses  from  Avondale,  Chester  County,-  to  Brandywine  Summit,  Delaware 
Couity,  Numerous  outdoor  plantings  were  also  severely  infested.  In  October 
1933  it  was  discovered  in  western  Pennsylvania  in  a greenliouse  at  Wampum, 
Lawrence  County,  Tlie  grower  there  said  that  the  insect  had  also  been 
numerous  in  the  field  during  the  summer  and  that  he  had  first  noticed  it  in 
1932,  It  was  found  about  this  time  in  a greenhouse  at  New  Castle,  Lawrence 
County,  Tlie  grower  there  said  he  had  never  seen  the  insect  in  the  field,  but 
tlia.t  it  had  been  in  the  greenhouse  for  about  3 years.  Another  greenhouse  in 
New  Castle  was  found  to  be  slightly  infested.  During  the  spring  of  1932  the 
pin  worm  caused  serious  injury  to  tom.atoeS  at  Bradenton,  Ifenatee  County,  Ela, 
In  the  spring  of  1933  the  insect  was  recorded  from  a greenhouse  in  Norfolk, 

Va.  It  was  recorded  from  a greenhouse  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  January  1934, 
where  by  Juie  lialf  the  plants  were  ruined.  In  May  1934  the  insect  was  first 
discovered  in  Mississippi  at  G-ulfport,  Later  in  the  summer  it  was  found  in 
the  field.  The  grower  said  that  he  lost  two-thirds  of  his  crop  in  1933.  It 
was  also  found  at  Long  Beach,  In  October  1934  it  wa.s  discovered  in  a green- 
house at  Saint  Joseph,  Mo,  In  addition  to  the  new  records  for  1934,  the 
insect  was  reuorted  from  all  the  older  infested  localities.  It  wa.s  very 
abundant  in  southern  California,  where  sone  fields  had  practically  100  percent 
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infestation.  In  the  original  description  (Hawaii.  Snt.  Soc,  Proc.  7 (l), 

1928)  Busck  gives  the  distribution  as  Hawaii,  California, ■ and  Mexico.  The  ■ 
only  other  record  in  the  United  States  was.  rnade  in  1931  In  Dona  Ana,  County, 
vH*  Mex,  , . 

PSRIODI CAL  CICADA. 

Drood  Vill  of  the.  periodica,!  cicada  (Hagicicada  se-otendeciu  L. ) appeared 
in  considerable  numbers  in  a compa.ct  area  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern 
Ohio.  The  old  brood  on  Martha’s  Vineyard  Island,  Mass.,  reappeared  and  single 
individ’oals  were  recorded  in  J.4aryland  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  northern 
Virginia.  A few  specimens  of  the  small  form,  ca.ssinii  fisher,  were  reported 
from  northea,stern  Kansas.  Brood  XX  of  the  13-year  race,  M.  tredecim  'Walsh 
and  Hiley.,  was  represented  by  colonies  in  central  Haroldson  and  southern  Pike 
Counties,  Ga‘.  County  records  for  the  year  are  as  follows: 

Brood  VIII:  Kansas.  Douglas,  Leavenworth; 

M3,ryland.  Montgomery,  Prince  G-eorges; 

Massachusetts.  Dul:es;  Ohio . Carroll» 

Columbiaiia,  Delaware,  Mahoning,  Stark; 

Pennsylvania.  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver, 

Clarion,  iapj-ette,  Indiana.,  Jefferson,  Lawrence, 

Luzerne,  Mercer,  Venango,  Washington,  Westmore- 
land;  Tennessee » c ent ral  and  eastern  marts; 

Virginia,  Prederick.  . - . 

Brood  XX:  G-eora:ia.  Haroldson,  Pike. 

JAPAlffiSS  BEETLfi 

Tiie  area  continuously  infested  by  the  Japanese  beetle  at  the  end  of  the 
1934  ..season  i 3 estimated  as  9,700  square  miles,  an  increase  of  900  square 
miles  over  that  of  1933  (see  map).  Of  this  area  6,160  square  miles  is  in 
ITew  Jersey,  2,600  in  Pennsylvania,  660  in  Delaware,  120  in  Maryland,  and  160 
in  Hew  York.  Within  this  area  of  continuous  infestation  the  uomiilation 
venues  greatly.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  increase  in  numbers  in  the 
older  infested  sections  of  Hew  Jersey,  near  the  northern  limits  of  distribu- 
tion or  in  the  coastal  sections  of  the  State.  The  numbers  have  increased 
over  1933,  however,  in  Monmouth  County,  H,  J. , and  in  all  of  the  contirruously 
infested  area  in  Pennsylvania,  I<fo,ryland,  and  Delaware.  Areas  of  exceptionally 
heavy  tree  injury  v/ere  more  numerous  in  1934  than  in  1933,  Tlie  most  exten-  . 
sive  of  these  w’as  in  extreme  southwestern  Hew  Jersey,  but  others  were  well 
developed  in  Pennsylvania  west  and  southwest  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  north- . 
eastern  Delaware,  The  worlm  of  the  season  indicates  that,  with  the  exception 
of  three  localities,  the  beetle  has  not  become  established  in  any  place  out- 
side the  present  regulated  areas.  The  capture  of  a few  beetles  at  certain 
points  outside  the  regulated  area  does  not  mean  that  an  infestation  is  es- 
tablished. The  most  outstanding  first-record  find  of  the  Japanese  be:etle  at 
a point  remote  from  the  infested  areas  was  at  St,  Louis,  Mo»,  whei'e  beetles 
Vvere  collected  in  such  numbers  as  to  indicate  an  established  infestation. 
Another  first-record  find  consisted  of  17  beetles  caught  at  Indianapolis,  Ind, , 
in  B.  residential  section  of  the  city  at  some  distance  from  a railroad  line. 
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Tliis  infestation  nrobaMy  resulted  fron  illegal  trans^iortation-  of  infested 
plant  material.  The  infestation  at  Charlottesville,  Va. , can  urohahlg  he 
accounted  for  in  the'  same  viay.  Beetles  were  first  found  at  Charlottesville 
in  1932.  Tliis  gear  SO  beetles  were  tramped  in  that  city.  Other  first-record 
trapnings  include  6 beetles  taleen  at  Chicago  'and  1 a,t  Bast  Saint  Louis,  111. 

The  locations  at  ?;hich  the'  beetles  w’ere  trapped  In  Chicago  and  Sa,st  3a,int 
Louis,  noint  to  the  nrobability  of  these  having  been  transported  from  the  • ■ 

heavily  infested  sections  of  Hew  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  via  ra,il  in  refriger- 
ator cars  contshning  agricultural  products  not  ordinarily  subject  to  infes- 
tation. As  a result  of 'this  season’s  tramming  activities,  additional  catches 
w'ere  recorded  in  5 cities  in  liaine;  in  58  I.'ai'yland  communities,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  regulated  zone;  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  w/here  a few  beetles  have 
been  trapped  .ea,ch  year  since  1932;  in  9 Hew;  York  cities;  in  o localities  in 
Ohio;  at  Erie,  Pa.,  where  an  infestation  was  first  determined  in  1931;  in  6 
cities  in  Virginia;  and  at  7 points  in  Y/est  Virginia.  Traps  set  in  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  in  an  effort  to  nick  up  additional  beetles  at  the  site  vdiere  2 beetles 
were  collected  by  hand,  failed  to  catch  any  further  specimens.  Practically 
all  of  the  few  first-record  infestations  found  in  these  States  consisted  of 
a few;  beetles  each.  Hone  of  them  clearly  pointed  to  an  established  infesta-  ■ 
tion.  The  remanning  infestations  v:ere  largely  surviA^ors  of  laiown  incipient 
infestations  which  successive  years’  trappings  have  shown  not  to  have  built 
up,  (Cc.  H.  Hadley  and  L.  H.  Worthley,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine, U.  S.  D,  A.  ) 

ASIATIC  BEETLES 

The  Icnown  distribution  of  Anomala  orientalis  Waterh,  has  not  changed 
from  that  given  in  the  sum'Wc.ry  for  1933.  The  area  infested  by  the  Asiekic 
garden  beetle  (Autoserica  castanea  Arrow;),  however,  lias  increased  somewhat 
in  1934,  On  Long  Island  the  infestation  has  moved  eastward  in  Suffolk 
County,  and  in  Westchester  County,  H.  Y. , and  in  Eairfield  County,  Conn., 
the  area  generally  infested  has  become  enlrwrged.  In  northeastern  Hew  Jersey 
there  has  likewdse  been  an  enlargement  of  the  generally  infested  area  and 
the  degree  of  infestation  in  this  area  has  been  somewhat  greater  then  in 
1933.  In  all  of  the  infested  territory  A.  castanea  has  been  fully  as 
destructive  to  plants  as  in  previous  years,  and  in  addition  has  been  decidedly 
a nuisance,  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  beetles  tliat  collect  on  w;arm 
nights  in  places  illuminated  by  hi^i-powered  lights.  'Tlie  following  records 
of  nevr  infestations  were  m,ade  d’oring  the  year::  Coscob  and  Danbury,  Fairfield 
County,  Conn,;  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  Milltown,'  Middlesex  County, 
Allenhurst,  Monmouth  County,  Morristown,  Morris  Co^nity,  Bo^md  Brook,  Somerset 
County,  and  Poselle  Park,  Union  Cowuity,  H.  J.;  Dobbs  Ferry  and  Valhalla, 
Westchester  County,  H,  Y. ; and  Cheltenlajm,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.  (C.  H. 
Hadley,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qparantine,  U.  S,  D.  A.) 

GYPSY  MOTH 

Tne  percentage  of  hatch  of  egg  clusters  of  the  gypsy  moth  in  the  spring 
of  1934  w/as  very  variable,  Tlie  severe  cold  of  the  winter  of  1933-34  killed 
many  egg  clusters,  but  Idlling  cold  was  not  uniform  over  extended  sections  of 
the  infested  area,  as  considerable  hatching  of  exposed  clusters  wras  noted  in  a 
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n.'um'ber  of.  places*  Clusters  in  stone  walls  or  other  protected  -olaces  close 
to  . the.  ipround,-..  w^ehe  .th'ejt  were  covered"  with  "show  and  not  exposed  to  the  ex- 
treme cold,  'showed  nearly  perfect  hatch  in  niahy  localities.  Tlie  larvae  - 
hatching  from  suph  protected'  egg  clusters' were  abundant  enough  to'  cause 
severe  defoliation  in  many  places.  During  the  summer  there  was  from  partial 
to’  complete  defoliatibn  in  492,361  acres  of  woodland,  an  increase  of  nearly 
100,000  acres  over- 1933.  In  Maine,  Hew  Hampshire,  and  Ehode  Island’  the  areas 
of  defoliation  were' considerably  more  extensive  than  in  1933.  In  Massachusetts 
there  were  less  extensive  areas  of  defoliation  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
sections-  but .this' decrease  was  offset,  to  some  extent,  by  more  extensive 
defoliation  than  had  ever  been  recorded  for  the  territory  betw'een  the  middle 
of  Worcester  County  and , the  Connecticut  Hiver.  In  Vermont  and  Connecticut 
small  areas  of  defoliation  were  noted.  As  the  result  of  the  scouting  work 
in  northern  Vermont  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1933-34,  '15  towns,,  immediately 
east  , of -the  barrier  zone  which  were  found  uninfested,  were  taken  out  of  the 
regulated  area  and  added  to  the  zone.  These  towns  extend  from  the  Canadian 
border  to,  and  including,  the  town  of  Hancock  in  Addison  County— an  area  of 
604  square  miles.  (A.  P.  Burgess,  B’ureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,uarantine, 

U.  S.  D.  A.)  , 

BBOWH-TAIL  MOTH 

In  general,  there  is  only  a light  infestation  of  the  brown-tail  moth 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  infested  territox-y.  Ho  cases  of  severe  defolia- 
tion were  reported  this  past  summer.  This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the 
enormous  number  of  winter  wrebs  that  were  cut  and  burned  last  winter  under 
Civil  Works  authorization  and,  in  part,  to  .winter  moi’tality  of  hibei'nating 
larvae  caused  by  the  extreme  cold.  Tv/o  new  infestations  outside  the  regulated 
zone  were  foimd  in  Maine,  one  at  Orono  and  the  other  at  Old'  Town.  (A.  E. 
Burgess,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  D.  A. ) 

SA2IH  MOTH 

With  few  exceptions,  the  infestation  of  the  satin  moth  appears  to  be 
low  throughout  the  infested  area.  In  px'actically  all  of  the  area  the  infes- 
tation wo,s  not  severe  enough  to  caUse  any  appreciable  defoliation,  with  the 
exception  of  one  tovu  immediately  northeast  of  Boston  and  another  oix  the 
Massachusetts-Hhode  Island  line,  Tliis  insect  has  been  known  to  occur  in  the 
State  of  Washington  since  1922,  and  was  fcuid  this  year  in  the  vicinity  of 
G-ervais,  Oreg,  (A.  E.  Burgess,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 

U.'S.  D,  A.) 

ELM  LEAS'  BE3TLE 

Tlxe  elm  leaf  beetle  was  reported  to  be  defoliating  elms  in  Yakima,  • Wash. , 
during  the  third  week  in  April.  Adults  began  leaving  hibernation  quarters 
in  the  Hew  England  States  the  first  week  in  ¥iay.  Daring  the  latter  part  of 
May  it  was  renorted  as. damaging  elms  in  southwestern  Ohio  and  in  July  it 
Was  reported  from  the  Bluegrass  Hegion  of  Eontuclv".  In  May  reports  of  damage 
were  received  from  southwestern  Idaixo  and  later  in  the  season  the  beetle  was 
reported  as  being  present  throughout  the  Boise  and  Payette  Valleys,  where 
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Tian7  uns-^'rayed  trees  had  "been  defoliated.  In  August  it  extended  its  range 
southward  along’  the  western  side  of  the  Sac raraen to  Valley  to  Colusa,  County^ 
and  an  isolated  infestation  was  found  at  Port  Costa,  Contra  Costa.  Couiaty, 

Calif.  The  infestation  in  the  Uev/  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  was 
considerably  lighter  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 

A BA3K  BEETLE  ' 

The  discovery  of.  great  nnmbers  of  elvn  trees  affected  by  the  Eutch  elm 
disease  in  the  ITew  tork,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  area"  and'"  the  proof 
during  the  past  jee.v  that  Scolytus  mult i st riatus'  Marsh . is  able  to  transmit 
the  organism  causing  this  disease,  make  the  distribution  of  this  insect  a 
matter  of  es'pecial  importance  at  this  time.  Earing  the  fall  of  1935,  J;  N, 

Knull  was  employed  by  the  Eivision  of  Eorest  Insects  of'  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Q.'uarantine  to  make  a suivey  of  the  di stribution -of  the  species,’  '" 

Tlie  records  of  this  survey  are  presented  in  the  accomuanying  map  and  the 
following  list  of  localities. 

Connecticut. — Meriden,  North  Stafford,  ’ No r'o ton,  Glenville,  Brookfield, 

Nev'  Milford,  Naugatuck,  and  Eairfield. 

Massachusetts. — Dover.  Boston,  Cambridge,  Danvers,  Waitefield,  Halifax, 

South  Hingham,  Way  land,  Haverhill,  and  Nev.hurj'port , 

New  Jersey. — East  Orange,  Pi’incetoh,  Columbus,  Plemington,  Delaware, 
Bridgeville,  Oxford,  and  Mount  Pisgali. 

New  Yorko- — Dobbs  Ferry,  Armonic,  Jamaica,  Hoslyn,  Bay  Shore,  Bronx  Peak, 
Tarrytown,  Beecliliurst,  Peekskill,  Eye,  Fisl-ilsill,  Croton-on-Hudson, 
Poughlreepsie,  Staa.tsburg,  Clermont,  Bed  Hook,  ‘ Katonah,  Port  Chester, 
Bedford,  Brewster,  Cold  Spring,  Milton,  Wallkill,.  Pine  Bush,  and 
Bloomingburg,  . ' , 

Pennsylvania. — Stoverdale,  Bainbridge,  Chalfont,  Center  Square,  West 
Chester, ' Bearding,' Hershey,  S'unbury,  and  Bangor. 

The  Division  of  Forest  Insects  is  very  much  interested  in  obtaining  all 
possible  records  of  the  occurrence  of  this  beetle  and,  as  other  insects  may 
also  be  able  to  transmit  the.  Eatch  elm  disease  fungus,  this  office  will 
welcome  notes  on  all  insects  attacking  elm,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
speci-mens  of  the  insects  for  identification.  (William  Middleton,  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plaut  Quarantine,  U.  S.  D.  A, ) 

SCEK7  womis 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1933  screv;  worms  (Cochliomyia  americana  Cushing 
and  Patton  a.nd  C,  mac  el  lari  a Fab.)  occurred  as  serious  pests  6f  livestock 
in  a number  of  counties  in  southern  Georgia  and  northern  Florida,  In  May 
1934  infestations  began  to  be  re]ported  in  this  general  area,  and  as  the 
season  advanced  the  injury  by  the  pests  suread  widely  over  the  Southern 
States  and  appeared  in  isolated  areas  in  the  North  Central  States.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  the  screw  worms  had  appeared  as  important  pests  of  live- 
stock in  57  counties  in  Florida  and  120  counties  in  Georgia,  In  the  southern 
third  of  South  Carolina  and  throughout  the  southern  half  of  Alabama, 

Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  the  infestation  was  also  severe,  Hea,vy  losses 
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were  exioerienced  in  the  coastal  region  of  Texas,  thus  connecting  the  newly- 
infested  area  in  the  Southeast  with  the  normally  infested, ..area  in  Texas..  The 
numher  of  screw  worm  cases  in  the  western  part .of : Texas  and  westward  through 
Hew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  during  1934  .was  auparently  somewliat  helow 
normal  for  that  region,  Tliis  was  due  doubtless  in  a large  tlie 

drought,  Tlie  appearance  of  the  screw  worm  as. a pest  of  livestock  in  north- 
western Iowa  and  southern  and  central  Indiana  is  noteworthy.  The  infestation 
in  Iowa  centered  in  Pljmiouth  County  and  extended  into  Hoodhury  and  parts,  of 
Monona  and  Cherokee  Counties,  Veterinarians  reported  that  they  treated  about 
330  cases  in  lowa,  Tlie  screw  worm  v;as  present  in  limited  numbers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sioux  Palls,  S,  Dak.  Specimens  collegted . from  wopnds  from  a 
nnmber  of  cases  were  definitely  identified  by  P.  P,  Ehipling  as  C_.'  americana. 
In _ Indiana  definite  records  of  screw  worm  occurrence  were  obtained  from 
Lawrence,  Hendricks,  and  Montgomery  Counties#  Specimens  reared  from  wounds 
pro’^ed  that  C..  ggnericana  was  involved. 

A brief  survey  of  south-central  and  western  Tennessee  by  0,  &.  Babcock 
late  in  the  season  indicated  that  a limited  number  of  cases  occurred  in  that 
area,  and  a survey  made  by  E.  T7,  Laa'--e  in  southern  Louisiana  show'ed  that  the 
infestation  of  cattleun  seven  parishes  ranged  from  1 to.  15  percent;.  The  in- 
festation among  horses  and>mules  in  the  same  area  was  found  to  have  the  same 
percentage  range,  -The  infestation  among  sheep , ranged  from,  1 to  40  percent 
and  among  hogs 'from  3 to  25  percent,  , 

Accurate  figures  on  the  number  of  cases, occurring  in  different  types  of 
animals  were' obtained iby  D,  C.  Farman.and  his. associates  in  21  counties  in 
southern  Missi'ssipioi,  This  survey  indicated  that  12  percent  of  all  animals 
in  the  counties  were  infested,  the  percentage  by  different  snecies  of  animals 
being  as  follows;  ' Cattle. llj  sheep  15,  goats.  6,  horses  and  mules  9,  hogs 
11,  and  dogs  14,  Somewhat  similar  percentages  of  infestation  were  reported 
from  Georgia  by  W.  E,  Dove  and  from  Plorida  by  W. .V.  King,. 

It  has  been  found  practically  impossible  to  arrive  at  a reasonably 
accurate  estimate  of  the  death  loss  of  livestock  in  invaded  territories. 
Reports  obtained  from  a considerable  number  of  county  agents  in  Georgia  in- 
dicated the  death  loss  in  86  counties  of  that  State  to  be  over  50,000  head. 

(p.  C.  Bishopp,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  D.  A.) 

BUPPALO  GHATS  . ■ . ■ 

A heavy  infestation  of  Buffalo  gnats  (Simulium  spp* ) occurred  in  the 
Ohio  River  bottoms  of  Eentucky  and  in  east-central  Arlcansas  during  the  last 
week  in  April,  In  ilrltansas  100  head  of  mules  w/ere  killed  in  one  county  alone 
and  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  500  head. 
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NEW  li'IT)  LITTLMNOra  PESTS 

The  coreid  Phthia  picta  Drury  was  reported  as  very  destructive  to 
tomato  near  Eagle  Pass,  Maverick  County,  Tex.,  during  the  fall,  A similar 
occurrence  in  the  fall  of  1892,  at  Bexar,  Bexar  County,  Tex.,  was  recorded 
hy  Riley  and  Howard  (insect  Life,  April  1893r  282),  Van  Duzee,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  Hemiptera  of  America  North  of  Mexico,  lists  the  insect  from 
California,  E,  A,  Schwarz  (proc,  Ent.  Soc*  Wash,,  I:  224)  records  finding 
the  insect  attacld.ng  tomato  near  Biscayne  Bay  and  Lalce  Worth,  Ela,  It  is 
very  common  in  the  West  Indies,  vliere  it  injures  solanaceous  plants  and 
sometimes  attacks  cotton. 

The  leafhopper  Cicadula  maidis  De  Long  and  Wolcott  was  described  in 
1923  from  a specimen  collected  on  corn  in  Puerto  Rico,  It  also  occurs  in 
Cuba.  Its  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Saai  Bernardino 
County,  Calif.,  in  1933.  and  it  was  found  on  corn  in  Los  Angeles  County  in 
1934,  A survey  vas  conducted  that  year  in  California  and  the  leafhopper 
was  found  to  be  present  in  Santa  Barbara,  Kern,  San  Bernardino,  Ventura,  Los 
Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  and  San  Diego  Counties, 

A crypto rhynchid  weevil  was  discovered  attacld.ng  peppers  (Capsicum  sp, ) 
in  Dade  County,  Ela,,  in  November  1931,  and  was  reported  again  in  November 
1933,  when  it  was  determined  as  Co llabi smo de s cub6.e  Boh,  This  constitutes 
' the  first  record  of  this  weevil  in  the  United  States.  It  is  recorded  as 
occasionally  attacking  peppers  in  Cuba, 

A bostrichid,  Stephanopachys  uaci ficus  Csy, , was  discovered  eating  holes 
in  apples  in  Chelan  County,  Wash,,  in  September.  This  is  the  first  time  this 
insect  has  been  observed  damaging  fruit. 

Periclista  hicoriae  Rohw,  was  described  from  specimens  collected  from 
Hicoria  glabra  at  Charteroak,  Huntingdon  County,  Pa,,  in  May  1914,  In  April 
1931  the  sawfly  was  discovered  attacking  pecan  along  the  coast  of  Mississippi. 
In  1934  it  was  reported  as  occurring  there  in  great  abundance  over  a con- 
siderable territory, 

A pyralid,  Fpchyzancla  periusalis  Walk,,  was  reported  as  attacld.ng 
tomato  in  greenhouses,  and  tomato  and  eggplant  in  fields  near  Experiment, 

Ga,  This  insect  has  been  recorded  in  literature  as  occurring  on  various 
species  of  solanaceous  plants  in  the  Gulf  States  from  Elorida  to  Louisiana, 

The  Asiatic  scale  insect  Odonaspis  penicilla.ta  Green,  laiown  as  a pest  of 
bamboo  in  China.,  Ceylon,  and  India,  has  been  reported  on  a fev:  occasions  in 
Louisiana,  During  1934  this  pest  was  recorded  as  attacking  bamboo  in 
Mississippi, 

Parlatoria  oleae  Colv,  was  discovered  in  November  1934  attac^icing  olives 
near  Eresno,  Calif,  This  scale  was  discovered  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1927, 
attacking  California  privet,  and  was  reported  again  this  year  at  College  Park, 
Md.  During  1932  it  was  found  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  vh  ere  it  is  now  well  establish- 
ed, and  attacks  a wide  variety  of  plants,  including  olive,  almond,  palms,  and 
citrus. 
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